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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 

MG. BARZELLOTTI, of the University of Rome, offers us 
• in his La Philosophic de Taine, a work translated from the 
Italian by M. Dietrich, the most extensive study which has yet 
been made of this eminent man and one which in many respects 
may be regarded as definitive. M. Barzellotti professes a sincere 
admiration for Taine, but he always maintains towards him his free- 
dom of judgment, and never once condones his weaknesses. He 
knows Taine thoroughly, and no less so the philosophical world 
from which he sprang, and he has skilfully and accurately indi- 
cated the points which unite him with English, German, and Ital- 
ian thought. I may add that not only a professional philosopher 
speaks and renders judgment in M. Barzellotti, but also a man of 
broad intelligence whose insight extends to all the affairs of life. 

The feature which strikes me every day more and more forcibly 
in Taine is the philosophical violence, if I may use the term, which 
has led him to compress all his observations into a few formulae of 
astounding simplicity, — a real defect in my judgment and one in 
consequence of which his work is not destined to last. This proce- 
dure aided him wonderfully in the presentation of his materials, 
and contributed much to his success. The reading world loves "cut 
and dried" solutions even though they be wrong; precise points of 
view, even though cramped in range ; the reduction of things to a 
few visible lines, even though these be misleading. They think 
that the questions thus presented to their minds have found their 
solutions, and they revel for the time being in that pleasurable 
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sentiment of intellectual repose which is always so dear to our in- 
dolence. 

All in all, it is well that science should successively undertake 
to discover — and writers of exuberant temperament appear emi- 
nently adapted to this task — the different factors which explain na- 
ture, art, and history. Truth is so intricate and shows so many 
faces that the exhibition of any one of them is commendable, even 
though it be grossly exaggerated. 

Taine was essentially a man of this type, and this salient fea- 
ture of his character, viz., "the abuse of logical deduction pro- 
jected into the infinite variety of the facts of life," could not escape 
the penetrating eye of his critic. I cannot dwell at greater length 
upon the work of M. Barzellotti, which should be read to be ap- 
preciated. The last chapter alone, Taine icrivain, philosophe et 
homme, is sufficient to give it a place among our best critical pro- 
ductions. 1 

* 
* * 

M. de Roberty, in his Constitution de VSthique, the fourth essay 
of his series bearing the general title fcthique, pursues untiringly 
the exposition of his views of ethics considered as elementary so- 
ciology. 

The central fact of his conception is that of social or collective 
dsychism, of which he never ceases giving us a fresh definition. The 
regular and indefinitely prolonged contact of individuals, — of sim- 
ple, psycho-physical units, — results, according to his theory, first in 
the formation of social groups and of their corresponding corporate 
mind, and then in the formation of social individuals and of their 
special mentality. It is never the individual that creates the group ; 
on the contrary, the groups shape the individual to their likeness. 
The division of psychology into collective psychology and individ- 
ual psychology appears a simple artifice of the intellect. In reality, 
the bio-social combination is presented as a process of which one 



1 1 ought to add that the translation, which has been entrusted to the facile 
pen of M. Dietrich, is excellent, and will place him in the first rank of our French 
translators. 
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phase, that called "collective," precedes and prepares the way for 
the other, that called "intellectual." 

Thus, the mental fact appears to M. de Roberty as the neces- 
sary consequence of the social fact, and this is the reason why he 
divides psychology into two parts, one belonging to biology and 
the other, the more extensive part, to sociology. On the other 
hand, it appears to him no less evident that the evolution of minds 
precedes and controls, as Comte also held, the evolution of socie- 
ties. The reason which he gives, for this apparent contradiction is 
that our needs are ends which re-engender their primitive cause ; 
that is to say, if sociality has given rise to reason and to knowl- 
edge, reason and knowledge have in their turn become ends, mo- 
tives of action, capable of re-creating and reinforcing the sociality 
which gave them birth. In fine, a teleological series is opposed to 
the purely causal series, and it is in the former that the so-called 
intellectual evolution controls all the other social changes. 

Whilst Comte attributes this evolution to philosophical con- 
ceptions, M. de Roberty very correctly subordinates philosophy to 
science. The new science, he writes, does not enrich the old phi- 
losophy; it undermines and ruins it; the "constitution" of a sci- 
ence always marks a defeat for contemporary philosophy. The 
four principal stages of social life should accordingly be arranged 
in this order : Science, philosophy, art, labor. Science creates 
those blossoms of the mind which are known as philosophies and 
religions, and science is reflected in art and in labor. 

Another consequence of these principles is that ethics is not 
separated from the great body of sociological studies ; we must not 
say with Comte that ethics is subordinate to sociology, or speak 
with Littrd of a "subjective theory of man," who is to be fashioned 
by ethics, esthetics, and psychology. Severed from the social fact, 
these theories have no meaning ; to explain history sociology is no 
longer obliged to revert to some particular factor, such as the 
struggle for life, elimination, population, etc. : the real central fact, 
the phenomenon which is anterior to and exterior to the mental 
fact, subsequent to and exterior to the vital fact, is the transmuta- 
tion of the organic or biological fact into the supra-organic fact ; 
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that is to say, the transformation of the species or race into society, 
of egoism and of strife into altruism and co-operation. Philosophy, 
ethics, and religion spring out of society, and undergo transforma- 
tion coincidently with it. 

Such is the doctrine of M. de Roberty in the form which he 
has given it in his new volume. I am not absolutely certain, how- 
ever, that I have reproduced or arranged his ideas with perfect 
accuracy ; it is to be desired that he should some day present him- 
self a rtsumi of his entire philosophy, so as to forestall all possi- 
bility of wrong impressions, for his work certainly merits wider 
dissemination. 

* * 

In psychology, I am pleased to be able to note an excellent 
work by M. Fr. Paulhan, entitled La psychologie de I'invention. 
M. Paulhan sets up a progression sharply marked by the following 
three stages : routine, imitation, and invention. In his mind, in- 
vention signifies a rupture with routine; it supplies a new fact 
which is hostile to routine and to imitation and profits by them as 
later they in their turn profit by invention. The inventive synthe- 
sis appears as a simple element in a long concatenation of facts. 
Invention develops, — and it is on this point that the analysis of M. 
Paulhan is most interesting, — either by evolution, by transforma- 
tion, or by deviation. Development by evolution is equivalent to 
increased systematisation, or progress; there is increase of the 
number of the elements and greater harmony among the relations 
that unite them. The accident of circumstances in invention cer- 
tainly plays a great r61e; but M. Paulhan is rightly of the opinion 
that evolution is not entirely accidental and that a primitive ten- 
dency exercises upon the development of the inventive germ a de- 
termining action. 

Whereas evolution implies the logical systematisation of suc- 
cessive events, transformation on the contrary implies more incohe- 
rence and opposition among them. It is a regular development, 
which is accomplished sometimes even at the expense of elimina- 
ting the original idea. Deviation borrows from both processes ; it 
is marked by the development of parasitic and discordant parts. 
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But always under all of these three forms we have some kind of 
systematisation, the advance of which is more or less regular, a 
sort of crystallisation of the thought about a primitive nucleus. 

MM. S6ailles, Guyau, Ribot have considered invention as a 
continuation of instinct. M. Paulhan observes that it is a continu- 
ation of instinct by opposition to instinct, that it is therefore the 
result of struggle, and that it is owing to this that it is precisely 
that which it is. His thesis is erected upon numerous examples 
which render his work clear and attractive. This little volume 
adds a valuable page to the already rich store of this author's pro- 
ductions. 

* 

* * 

M. Amedee Matagrin, in a rapid and excellent Essai stir Pisthd- 
tique de Lotze, makes us acquainted with a part of the labors of this 
illustrious master not generally known. From this study it would 
appear that if Lotze did not succeed in freeing himself from the 
metaphysical idealism of Kant and Hegel, he was still a genuine 
precursor of Fechner. His peculiar bent forced him to carry the 
subject of aesthetics into the domain of experimental psychology ; 
it was impossible for him to conceive of an aesthetics in which ac- 
count was not taken of the immediate phenomena of sensation, and 
he also endeavored to estimate the role of the motor stages which 
sensation involves. Himself a master of technique, his work is 
rich in interesting remarks upon the special arts, as music, archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, and poetry. The little volume of M. 
Matagrin therefore appears to me to be a useful addition to the 
critical history of philosophy. 

* * 

The very remarkable work of M. Scipio Sighele, viz., Lafoule 
criminelle, is too well known to our readers to justify much discus- 
sion of the second edition now offered to us. This second edition, 
however, has been almost remodelled and so constitutes in large 
part an altogether new work. M. Sighele no longer limits his treat- 
ment to the crimes of mobs, but extends it to the various other 
manifestations of men in masses; with the result that his work 
constitutes a solid contribution to that collective psychology which 
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it is so much to the credit of the Italian school of criminal anthro- 
pology to have established. 

"The powers of men gathered together in masses are destroyed 
and not increased." This profound thought, incidentally advanced 
by Gabelli, appears to M. Sighele to cover an entire order of phe- 
nomena which merits study. The gatherings of men do not repro- 
duce the psychology of the individuals composing them, and the 
less so as these individuals are more heterogeneous and not bound 
together organically. This is a law that furnishes the key to many 
events. 

Several observers have recognised the same truth ; one of them 
whom I have never seen mentioned and whom M. Sighele cannot 
know, is Baron de Vitrolles in his Mimoires et relations politiques 
(Paris, Charpentier, 1884). "One cannot but think," writes Vit- 
rolles from personal experience, "that the individual value of those 
collective bodies which are called councils or assemblies, mathe- 
matically speaking, falls far short of the average value of the intel- 
lects composing them and that it diminishes in the direct ratio of 
the numbers constituting them. . . . Where unity is necessary, the 

deliberation of several always tends to disintegration," etc. 

* 
* * 

From the pen of the late lamented Louis Bourdeau, who was 
a courageous and honest worker, we have a posthumous volume 
entitled Le probleme de la vie, Essai de sociologie gtnirale. In Book 
I., M. Bourdeau attempts "an analysis of the individual life," an 
analysis of the elements of the body and of the correlative psychi- 
cal functions; in Book II., he sketches his "syntheses of the col- 
lective life," from the symbiosis of human beings to the cosmical 
syntheses; Book III., entitled "Conclusions and Deductions," 
treats of the problem of evil in nature, and of positive ethics as de- 
duced from the laws of life. 

We shall dwell on two salient features of the doctrine of M. 
Bourdeau, relative to the evolution and the government of the 
world. "The same progression," he writes, "which leads from 
the atom to man necessarily continues from man to the cosmos ; 
thought cannot break this rational concatenation. Since forces 
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all manifest themselves in the great totality of things with differ- 
ent degrees of intensity or attenuation, since there are everywhere 
mechanism and movement, physical forces in action, activities in 
play, and life in the potential state, so everywhere there must be 
psychism in preparation or in development." On the other hand: 
"That there is in the universality of things a principle of psychi- 
cal action wliich co-ordinates them, controls them, directs their 
evolution, and leads them to a definite end, cannot be doubted 
when one reflects on the harmony of the great body of facts which 
point to this opinion." Adopting the opinion of Leibnitz, which 
likens God or the reason of things to a "necessary substance " from 
which everything emanates, "here," says M. Bourdeau, "should 
be the terminating point of every conception of divinity, and the 
notion of the other affords a more exact expression of it than myth- 
ological entities, which are but mere likenesses of man enlarged 
and transferred to Heaven." 

With respect to the problem of evil, the author offers the only 
possible solution, which is that of laboring to disengage the good 
from the evil and to accept death itself as the necessary condition 

of all progress. 

* 
* * 

M. Albert Leclere, in an Essai sur le droit d'affirmer, proves 
himself a subtle, and perhaps too subtle a, dialectician. To criti- 
cise the concepts of "consciousness" and "phenomenon" on the 
principle of Parmenides that the contradictory can be neither real 
nor thought : to establish the negations and affirmations essential 
to "thought in itself," — such are the objects of this work and such 
its method. Absolute negation of the phenomenal (of conscious- 
ness, phenomenon, and science conceived as real fact), justification 
of science considered as purely ideal fact, establishment of a spir- 
itualistic metaphysics and of an ethics correlated with this meta- 
physics and of which the certainty is guaranteed by the condition 
that its development is normal to the thought : such are its results. 
"The world of science is illusory," writes M. Leclere; "the science 
of this world is not the science of reality of any kind ; the sciences 
have no other value than that of pure achievements of an under- 
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standing which so far as it is concrete thought is nothing but the 
illusory act of postulating the world and of thinking itself thinking 
and thinking it. " He deduces from these declarations the conclu- 
sion that there is no meaning in opposing science to religion and 
that there can be no real conflict between science on the one hand 
and religion of any kind on the other. 

The book, in fine, is a species of rehabilitation of Eleaticism 
based on new data and decked out with new arguments. 

* 
* * 

The work of M. Ch. Renouvier, Les dilemmes de la me"taphy- 
sique pure, is deserving of more than the few lines' comment we can 
give it. This work is in every way remarkable, and quite worthy 
of its eminent author. M. Renouvier has applied himself to the 
task of disengaging the principles to which we are led in all dis- 
cussions touching philosophical concepts, — principles which are 
reducible to five in his analysis, viz., the principle of condition and 
contradiction, the principle of substance, the principle of infinity, 
the principle of determinism, and the principle of consciousness. 
The explanation which he gives of each of these principles consti- 
tutes a sort of history of philosophy in its entirety, clearly and dis- 
tinctly classified and admirably ordered. But the peculiar object 
of his work is the establishment of a doctrine, and the novel fea- 
ture of this doctrine is the critical method which M. Renouvier em- 
ploys. 

In connexion with each of the principles in question, under the 
titles "The Unconditioned," "The Conditioned," "Substance," 
"The Law or Function of Phenomena," "The Infinite," "The Fi- 
nite," "Determinism," "Liberty," "Things," and "Persons," he 
formulates two contradictory propositions, which form the dilemmas 
between which our mind must choose. Then by a comparison of 
these dilemmas he endeavors to determine the logical relations of 
the theses on the one hand and of the antitheses on the other, and 
finally addresses himself to the task of reducing these five alterna- 
tives to a single final and fundamental alternative. 

The theses of the dilemmas appear to him connected with one 
another by the principle of relativity, which they apply to the funda- 
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mental notions of metaphysics : the notion of condition and the de- 
terminations of quality, quantity, causality, and consciousness, or per- 
sonality. The antitheses are connected with the principle of rela- 
tivity by their common opposition. These bonds of connexion, 
however, are not so rigid but that the theses and the antitheses 
may range themselves in rigorous logical order, or that even the 
admission of one thesis excludes its reciprocal in the ratiocinations 
of philosophy. The question is accordingly to discover the funda- 
mental alternative, "the most favorable point of division for the 
logical exposition of the two opposed syntheses": and it is at the 
dilemma of determinism and liberty where M. Renouvier deems it 
obligatory to stop. Either, says he, determinism and its conse- 
quences: the infinite, universal substance, the illusion of acting, 
etc. ; or liberty, given in the consciousnesses which find their motives 
in themselves, and the large outlook of the "possible." Liberty 
accordingly is for him the fundamental and rational belief; and 
determinism here opposes personalism. At the bottom we invari- 
ably see that the mind stumbles at the difficulty of conceiving how 
anything new is produced in the world and how conditions even 
relatively constant recur. The question is to learn whether belief 
in liberty is sufficient to dissolve it, whether the thesis is not as 
necessary to us as the antithesis, whether consequently the choice 
is necessary or even possible between the dilemmas of pure meta- 
physics. 

* 

* * 

M. Renouvier has written an instructive preface to a philo- 
sophical dialogue composed by M. Louis Prat, under the title of 
Le mystere de Platon. This dialogue is a fine composition and I 
have much admiration for this form of discussion ; but unfortunately 
the time for the perusal of such works is lacking to us, and modern 
readers demand volumes that may be quickly read and that offer 
clear and precise conclusions. 

The series of Great Philosophers is continued with Saint Au- 
gustin by M. l'abbe Jules Martin. This important work has been 
written with competence and breadth of view and may be read with 
profit. 
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M. Binet gives us a volume, La suggestibility, 1 as well as three 
important contributions in the Annde psychologique, bearing respec- 
tively the titles : Nouvelles recherches sur la consommation du pain 
dans ses rapports avec le travail intellectuel, Attention et adaptation, 
and Recherches sur la sensibilite" tactile pendant le"tat de distraction. 

I should mention further from the pen of Mlle. Lucie Faure, 
the daughter of the late lamented president of the French Republic, 
a study on Newman, Sa vie et ses oeuvres (Perrin, publisher); from 
the pen of M. G. Fonsegrive, La crise sociale (Lecoffre, publisher); 
from the pen of M. F. Buisson, four beautiful lectures bearing the 
title, La religion, la morale, et la science: Leur conflit dans V 'Education 
contemporaine (Fishbacher, publisher); from the pen of M. R. de 
Gourmont, La culture des ide"es ("Mercure de France") ; and finally, 
from the pen of M. Bernard Perez, the second edition of his ad- 
mirable and finely conceived study, Mes deux chats: Fragment de 
philosophic comparie (F. Alcan, publisher). 

Lucien Arreat. 
Paris. 



1 Schleicher Freres, publishers. The other works mentioned are published by 
F. Alcan. 



